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Our Vote: We take this last opportunity to indicate our preference for the candidacy of General 
Eisenhower over that of Governor Stevenson. We do so — and in no attempt to be paradoxical — 
in the hope that his election may mean the beginning of the end of the Republican Party — and the 
rise of a new conservative party. 


Constantly, we hear Republicans say desperately: “Ike’s defeat would spell the end of the Re- 
publican Party.” The remark is absurd. If the Republican Party has sufficient vitality, there is no 
reason for such apprehension. If it hasn’t, its leaders should take effective steps to merge it with the 
conservative wing of the Democratic Party, forming a new party. The result of such a junction would 
be the creation of a conservative party capable of winning general elections and carrying out a conser- 
vative program. 

Why would an Ike victory make the latter prospect more likely? The General has taken a States 
Rights stand on two issues, on FEPC and tidelands oil — thereby establishing common ground with 
the Southern conservatives. Without a States Rights foundation no conservative party can survive in 
this country today. Stevenson — be it noted — takes directly opposite stands on both these matters. 
The philosophic base for the Eisenhower position would probably become wider and stronger because of 
his victory. 

Akin and related to these two stands is the General’s unqualified commitment to Senator Taft that 
he would reduce federal expenses the first year and effect a $10 billion cut in taxes the second. Such 
a slice off the bloated corpus of Big Government would be a constructive step towards returning power 
to the states. 


Today, realignment of the major parties is the “wave of the future”. Samuel Lubell in his best- 
selling book, The Future of American Politics, hails this development as inevitable. Lubell is a North- 
erner. But we also find the Richmond Times-Dispatch, one of the most important organs in the South, 
designating realignment as a political imperative. If Ike wins, his victory would depend on attracting 
so many voters hitherto outside the Republican Party that he would find it difficult to disregard their 
attitudes later. Hence, the knell of the GOP as it has long existed has struck and big political changes 
loom. 

We concede that this apologia for Ike rests on speculative grounds. There is no assurance that 
the conservative Republicans will guide Ike’s course if he is elected. We do not know what secret com- 
mitments he has made to such people as Dewey and Sherman Adams. Those who put over his nomi- 
nation may prevail as the Palace Guard. There is a danger that Ike from the White House might damage 
the conservative coalition in Congress by putting pressure on Republican members to support New Deal- 
ish measures. During the campaign, the General has shown himself contradictory and appallingly fuzzy 
on many issues. A vote for Ike is a gamble. Nevertheless, the alternative is Stevenson — with all the 
sinister possibilities inherent in his election. 

The election of Stevenson does not, but the election of Eisenhower could offer an opportunity for 
conservative Republicans to pluck victory out of a confused election aftermath. With boldness and cour- 
age they can take advantage of the inevitable uncertainty and fluidity (attendant on a change of regimes) 
to build a conservative foundation for the future. If the conservative GOP members of Congress should 
grasp the nettle, offering a generous congressional merger to the Southern conservatives, Ike could not 
afford to play ball with GOP “liberals”; he would then have to depend on an overwhelming joint 
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conservative majority in Congress. Then, and only then, would a victory for Ike — and a vote for Ike — 
receive its justification. 


McCarthy Speech: Twelve hours later a Democratic Party publicity man was admitting to us, sotto 
voce, that Joe’s TV talk would have an adverse effect on Stevenson’s chances. 

And twelve days (more or less) beforehand, the Democratic stooges in press, radio and pulpit were 
spreading rumors that the address would be scandalous. All this was designed to spread confusion and 
to take “the bloom off the peach” before it bloomed — an old dodge. It failed. 

We learn on competent authority that the Stevenson GHQ sent an emissary to the dinner sponsoring 
committee and tried to get an advance copy of the speech, to delete “scandalous material”. They didn’t 
get a copy — at least not until the press got their advance releases a few hours before the show. Some 
of the press tried to make much of the late release hour, with a hint of network censorship. Actually, 
Joe was late in finishing the text (he always is, like some other writers we know). 

Another misconception — due to partial treatment by some newspapers. The broadcast was no rich 
man’s affair, although they rounded up a mass of people at $50 a plate. The committee tells us that, 


had they enjoyed sufficient time to do so, they could easily have raised the necessary funds (approxi-. 


mately $70,000) from little people. As it was, they received $30,000 from some 6,000 individuals 
averaging $5.00 a piece. The audience — that’s the main thing — was a people’s affair. 

A friend just remarked that the front page of the New York Times the morning after carried an 
editorial against McCarthy. How was that? Two stories, each factually correct, were closely aligned 
on that page: (1) One a news account of what the Senator said; and (2) the story that the Post Office 
was billing McCarthy for $289 because he allegedly abused the franking privilege. It would be difficult 
to convince any person in this politically sophisticated town that the franking yarn wasn’t held up and 
timed to be broken on the day of Joe’s broadcast. That’s why our friend says the Times, by cooperating 
in this sort of Government game, editorialized on the front page against McCarthy. 

In conclusion two observations on the McCarthy broadcast: 


(1) The Senator’s documentation was not only formidable, it was accurate. We know, because he 
used, with fidelity to facts, two stories which HUMAN EVENTS was the first to break. (The one on 
Admiral Staton and Adlai, and the one about Frank Coe, Alger Hiss and Stevenson.) 


(2) If Ike should win, he’ll be heavily indebted to McCarthy. 


Hoover: Observers here agree that by far the best speech of the campaign on either side was that 
delivered by former President Herbert Hoover on October 19. Demands for extra copies — running 


into six figures — have campaign headquarters swamped. We offer some gems from this extraordi- 
nary address: 


“Our critics are correct that most Republicans opposed our joining with Stalin in the Second 
World War. We believed these monsters, Stalin and Hitler, should exhaust each other. We said re- 


peatedly that by joining with Stalin in the war we would spread Communism over the earth. If this was 
isolationism, I am proud of it.” 


“Big Business did not rejoice over the Sherman Act. Many of them have never become reconciled 
to it. They induced the New Dealers in 1933 to, in effect, repeal the Anti-Trust laws by an imitation of 
Mussolini’s Corporate State through creating the NRA. Only the Supreme Court saved our competitive 
economy from Fascism. A Democratic President denounced this action of the Court as ‘reactionary’.” 

On corruption, Hoover said: “There were nine men involved in the Harding episode. The other 
members of the Administration were aghast. They determined to pursue these men implacably. Before 
we had finished with them, two of them had committed suicide, one died while awaiting trial, four landed 


in prison, and one escaped by a twice-hung jury. Can the perpetrators of the present mess in Washington 
point to any such vigorous house-cleaning?” 
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Witness for Hiss: Reinforcing the point made early in the campaign in HUMAN EVENTS (August 
13), sixteen lawyers in New York have issued a statement (October 23) criticizing Stevenson’s aid to 
Alger Hiss, when the Illinois Governor gave a favorable deposition for the Hiss trial. These 16 lawyers, 
headed by Bruce Bromley, former judge on the New York Court of Appeals, emphasized the point 
early made by HUMAN EVENTS that Stevenson did not have to give the deposition. “Governor Steven- 
son”, said the group, “‘was not under subpoena, or otherwise required to testify.” 


Thus the 16 lawyers nailed the false impression spread by Stevenson’s propagandists — that the 
Governor was required by court order to give the deposition. “It is to be borne in mind”, said the group 
of lawyers, “that he was an entirely voluntary witness for Hiss.” As a lawyer, they declared, Governor 
Stevenson “should have been aware that his testimony, as a voluntary witness, in behalf of Hiss, might 
have been construed by the jury as implying a belief in Hiss’ innocence by the Governor of Illinois”. 


“It is our opinion that, under the circumstances presented, he in any event displayed bad judgment 
in not insisting that Hiss subpoena him if he desired his testimony. Had that course been followed, the 
United States could have brought out on cross-examination that the Governor was testifying under sub- 
poena, thus destroying or weakening any implication that a man occupying the Governor’s important 


position was ‘for Hiss’.” 


Traveller’s Tales: A well-informed and experienced observer has just returned from a survey of West- 
em European countries, and was good enough to tell us “all about it”. His impressions, as he related 


them to us, give a series of pictures, so sharply different from those presented by the ineffable New York 
Times that we jotted them down, as follows: 


Paris. Hideously expensive and the atmosphere anti-American. Premier Pinay virtually slapped 
our diplomatic face several weeks ago, obviously just to curry favor with voters. Almost all parties are 
against the American-sponsored European Army plan. All the talk is that the French Parliament will 
refuse to ratify this scheme to put Germans into a Western Army. 


The gossip is that General Ridgway is pessimistic over European rearmament, feels that if the Rus- 
sians should move west with their armies, all the 750,000 Americans in Western Europe would be lost, 
that not even a Dunkirk could be managed. 


Germany. There’s a chance that while France may turn down the European Army, the West Ger- 
man Parliament will ratify it. The death of Schumacher, Socialist leader and strong opponent of re- 
arming, has lessened the opposition to Chancellor Adenauer. 


Stories in the cabled dispatches from Germany about Adenauer having a lot of Nazis on his staffs 
are incorrect. There are some (necessarily because such help is in short supply); but just because 
former diplomats once worked for the Hitler regime is no sign that they were actually members of the 
Nazi party. 

Most of the American journalists in Germany don’t tell the whole story of what’s going on; they 
just take handouts from the left-wingers in the American occupation regime. 


Business is booming in West Germany and everyone is working hard — a 60 hour week. 
England. One egg a week, a little strip of meat per week — dreary fare indeed. Little building. 


Blitz ruins which I saw in London 3 years ago are still there, untouched. In this country, a visitor feels 
depressed as when one visits the home of a dear friend, dying of cancer. 


Spain. A colossal building boom in Madrid — new apartments, hotels, a new skyscraper, etc. 
Prices are cheap for visitors, lots of tourist business. Estimated 60,000 American tourists in the past year. 
The economic situation far better than two years ago, due partly to the end of the famous drought and 


good crops. There’s even talk of an oil strike in Northern Spain — which, if true, would mean much for 
Spain’s economy. 





Isaiah and the Remnant: Even in the time of the prophet Isaiah the individualist was in the minority, 
And even as Isaiah became discouraged because the masses would not listen to him, so does the individ. 
ualist of this day frequently feel an urge to give up the fight for freedom and retire into obscurity. But, 
as the Lord told Isaiah, in every age, in every society, there is an unorganized and intelligent Remnant, 
an intellectual elite, whose capacity for understanding needs stimulation and encouragement; and it is to 
these that the prophet of individualism must direct his efforts. It is this Remnant who, when things go 
to pot, rebuild society and set it on its way again. 


The story of Isaiah and the Remnant was set down in a brilliant essay entitled, “Isaiah’s Job”, by 
the late Albert Jay Nock, author of Our Enemy the State. The Foundation for Economic Education 


(Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y.) offers for the asking a free copy of an abstract of this essay. Every lover 
of freedom should send for it. 


In the Magazines: The Freeman publishes in its current issue (November 3) “God and Woman at 
Vassar”, by Nancy Jane Fellers. It is the personal experience story of a girl who fought the collectivist 
scourge in one of our major colleges. Miss Fellers is the daughter of General and Mrs. Bonner Fellers, 
Readers of HUMAN EVENTS will recall the many articles on military policy we have run by General 
Fellers. 

The current American Mercury (October) contains a piece exposing Senator Harley Kilgore’s 
pink connections. The article caused that legislator, now up for re-election, to sue a West Virginia 
newspaper which reprinted it. The Mercury (now under new ownership) promises to feature soon ar- 
ticles on the state of education in the country — certainly an indication of the prevailing interest in this 
great controversy. 

— Our contributor to this week’s issue of HUMAN EVENTS, Professor E. Merrill Root, has 
written a piece for the American Legion Monthly, entitled “The Line Forms to the Left”. It is expected 
that the Legion magazine will run the article in an early issue. 


Book Front: Quy survey of the book front in New York last week produced the following: 

From Major Jordan’s Diaries (reviewed in this section by Burton Rascoe last week) started out by 
selling well, then suddenly sales “froze”. Those who know the tricks of the trade in New York say the 
Red Network in the book marketing game cut down sales by the usual methods. “No, madame, we're 
out of that”, etc. In one case a friend of the book, receiving such a disclaimer, walked over to the shelves 
and pulled down a copy of the book, to the attendent apologies of the clerk. “What can you do?” re- 


marked our friend, “for instance (wife of a prominent convicted Commie) is a sales clerk 
in one of the biggest bookstores in New York?” 


We also heard that The Enemy Within, by Father Jaegher and Irene Kuhn (Doubleday), an eye- 


witness account of the Red Communist workings in China, has received similar “treatment”. 


But not only exposés of Communism suffer. The fine volume of individualistic essays One is A 
Crowd, by our colleague Frank Chodorov, has not been vouchsafed even a short review by the New York 
Times Sunday Book Section. Yet we have noticed a number of reviews of Fair Dealish books during 
the period since One is a Crowd appeared. 


Mr. Devin Garrity, President of Devin-Adair Company, publishers of the Chodorov work, says the 
Times book section has not run a review of any book on his list since he commenced to publish Joe 


McCarthy’s books. 
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TAXES AND THE TICKER 


By Harry SERWER 


“el is now racing past seventy-five, the last forty-five years spent in ser 


nn 
His wife tried to get him to quit at twenty-seven, because he had alreatty™ amassed 


$90,000 in the real estate field and was known on our street as ‘“‘the kid millionaire’. 
an at 


tivit | “You work too hard”, she said. “You take dangerous chances laying down big deposits. 


llers. | You run around in a sweat. Quit! Put the money in 6 per cent bonds and we'll have 
neral 
“_ $90 a week and go to the country for three months every summer — who besides Rocke- 


sore’s § feller and Morgan makes $90 a week?” 

‘ginia 

n bh But Sam was no fool. He had five children; he was a devout Jew and had been mar- 
nthis | ried off in his ’teens. ““Maybe there will be a war and God only knows what happens 
has | tothe money. With the new subway and the people running away from the East Side 


ected f there must be a Harlem boom, and I’m gonna get in and out before it busts up.” 


Three years later he retired with $5,000,000. He put it all in first and second mort- 
gages. “See, Molly”, he said, “now nothing can happen unless the country goes to hell; 


ut by § and if it does, what’s the difference whether we got $50,000,000 or $50.” Sam could pile 
ry the 
we're 
helves himself in. 


9 


up a nest egg in those days, because his Washington namesake had not yet declared 


re- 
clad I assure you this is a true story. We lived in the house that Sam bought because no 


landlord would rent him an apartment, what with five kids and another coming. 
1 eye- 

i N°” LET’s go to Joe; he started looking at life some years after Sam. He had a big 
York business before the Depression hit the country. He boasted he had two Rolls 
luring § Royces and “I ride between them.” He thought that was funny, and well he could af- 
ford to; for he had an estate in Rye and three in help. Then, in 1930, his inventory 
* - value melted like butter in a pan. But he had looked up previous depressions and he was 


sure this one wouldn’t last out the year. 


In 1933 he called in his accountant and learned that liquidation of his assets would 


give him a residue of $350,000. ‘Okay’, he said, “I’ll quit and put the money into 5 
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per cent gilt edge bonds. Now that I sold the house my expenses are ’way down. I'll 
do alright on $350 a week — less the little for taxes; and taxes will go down because 
Roosevelt got elected on the promise that he would do away with Hoover’s extravagant 
spending.” 


| Joe knew he was okey-dokey because steak was selling for 29 cents, generously 
trimmed; butter was about 25 cents; and vegetables were his for the picking. He just 
couldn’t imagine any change that $350 a week couldn’t cure. And was he glad he had 
quit! Especially after the doctor told him his heart wasn’t bad — “but it isn’t good 
either. Take it easy, Joe. Spend the winters in Florida where it’s warm. Your aorta 
won't take the damp chill of New York winters. Go slow from here in and I guarantee 


you'll hit four score.”’ 


Then Joe learned that a politician’s promise is no better than a street shill’s; for 
when Roosevelt got into his spending stride he made Hoover’s experiment look like a bag 
of jelly beans. The successively larger tax slices off Joe’s hide began to hurt. And then 
came the mirror trick called manipulated money. Larger budgets, in a free economy, were 
hitherto tied in with tight money. But Roosevelt laughed that off: he had a warehouse 
full of mirrors. And Joe woke up one day to find his slightly tarnished bonds averaging 
a trifle over three per cent while the price of food began to rocket because the city Peters 
were being robbed to pay the rustic Pauls. 


When a couple of sick chickens made a dead duck of the NRA, Roosevelt went ber- 
serk and thought up that great gazoo known as Lend-Lease. Joe’s income shrank again. 
He took a job. A pretty good job, too: salesmanager of a fast-hopping concern at $25,- 
000 a year. Joe gloated, ‘That should do it! Add the 10 grand my bond income is 
down to, and I ought to do alright with $35,000 a year.” So he went back to living 
“half-right’”’, because he wanted his wife and kid to have some of the things they were 
used to before the depression had knocked him out of business. He was earning the 
dough — doing a full day’s work and putting his long experience to the interest of his 
boss, who had signed on the dotted line for a five-year period. 


The doctor didn’t like it. “Are you nuts? Quit — before you keel over. Do you | 


want to die without being even the richest guy in the cemetery?” Joe said, “‘I’ll quit; but 


first let me get that five years under my belt; because the way I’m living I can put 15 


grand in the sock every year, and with my bonuses I ought to have another 100 grand at 


the end of my contract.” 
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It looked good on paper, but Roosevelt scrapped it, and when the war came Joe 
was putting more than 15 grand away — right into Uncle Sam’s treasury. The Florida 
trips were cut down to three weeks and were costing $50 a day for the small family in- 
stead of the $100 a week he paid when he first quit; and for the rest of the winters he 
took nitroglycerin instead of Gulf Stream sun baths. One day the doctor said, ‘““The ticker 
is getting worse — quit!” But Joe couldn’t quit; what with black markets adding to the 
cost of living and the landlord asking for a 50% increase, despite rent control, and the stead- 
ily larger tax take, and the War Board’s thumbs down on a raise, and bonds paying less 


as budgets hovered around the $100 billion mark. 


So Joe signed another five-year contract, and the war ended, and two years later 
the soft goods business began to drop, and that was Joe’s field. So he was out in the 
street, knocking on doors, and scratching for business, and yelling at the salesmen, and 
running into the men’s room to take a nitroglycerin pill so nobody would see in his eyes 
and grimace the unbearable pain constricting his chest. And so he kept beating his brains 


out despite his supposed $350,000 in bonds. 


Joe hated to go to the doctor because he couldn’t bear that “Quit!” business. But on 
his next visit, the doctor took the stethoscope out of his ears and asked: ‘When is your 
contract up?” Joe said, “The end of this year, why?” ‘That was in 1951. ‘Joe’, the 


doctor warned, “if you want to live any longer, don’t sign another one.” 


Joe called in his old accountant and had him go over his affairs. He now had less 
than $300,000, because he had been digging into his own dough over the past five years. 
He just couldn’t quit, so he signed another contract and crossed his fingers. This spring 
his wife found Joe cold and stiff in bed. 


ag ARE a lot of Joes who had retired in the Thirties. My friend Emil had tried 

it with 200,000 bucks. He thought he could do it because he was never a Good-time 
Charlie. He split the dough up between the stock market and bonds. It worked out alright 
for a few years; and then he was caught in the swivel. He wasn’t mad at Roosevelt because 
he believed in the Good Life. He believed in Tax and Spend, and subsidies for the farmers, 
and money for our Good Allies. But he also was steadily shelling out more than he took 
in. So he went back into his old soft goods business; and in the first two years he dropped 
a third of his savings. ‘Then he made a deal where the other guy put in the dough and 
Emil did all the work, and they were to split the profits fifty-fifty. 













But there were no profits, and the cut he took in the weekly draw forced him to dig 
again into his nest egg. Now it is down to less than half of the original; and he is plod- 
ding along trying to get out from under each new inventory gamble; and it ain’t work- 
ing out so good. Emil looks flabby. He has bags under his eyes, and food doesn’t stay 
on the stomach; and I hear he now pays his taxes out of the sock. Also he finds it harder 
to get out of bed and moans what a fool he was for getting back into business when all 
he had to do was buy a small farm in the mountains where the overhead would have been 
small. 

And Bob was in the same fix, making over 30 grand a year; and as nice and honest 
a guy as I ever met. His heart had gone back on him in his early sixties; but he kept on 
the job because his $250,000 was nothing to retire on, since federal taxes alone were tak- 
ing nearly half of his salary. He had children and grandchildren, and a few poor rela- 
tives who were knicking him. He would figure it out on paper for you — he knew how 
to figure — and he would prove that if he lived another 10 years without working he 
couldn’t possibly have more than half of the money to leave his family; but if he kept 
working and split the salary with the Treasury his original 250 grand would be intact. 
It was a mill race during which he had a few close calls. 

But he was a man of great honor, and he knew that he couldn’t be replaced very 
easily; for his was a rare and specialized talent which had made money for the firm, and 
the latter and Uncle Bungle in Washington were very grateful. 

Things got pretty bad for Bob late in 1951. He was breathing hard; he had to give 
up smoking and drinking; he came in half days because the strict diet weakened him. 
To conserve his energy he took taxis from and to the house. So he quit at the end of the 
year and they gave him a party. He made grand plans, he was going to California and 
Canada and Mexico — and maybe he’d even take himself a trip to Europe. But he was 
dead in less than three months; and everybody said he was a grand guy and a loyal worker; 


and even his bootblack and old ex-maids came to the funeral parlor and cried. 


Ss aban IS SOMETHING cockeyed about an economic system which forces thousands of 


Joes and Emils back into the harness after they have honorably earned their retire- 


ment. The sick ones are certainly doomed. The healthy ones won’t stay healthy very long. _ 


Meanwhile, the unions get more and more dough out of management’s pocket for their 


own retirement funds, and in the end it must come out of Joe’s pocket. 


No wonder our younger generation is hopping the bureaucratic bandwagon with an 
obscene whoop. Why work? Why save? 
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